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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this paper is to analyze the role of 
error analysis in specifying and planning remedial treatment in 
second language learning* Part 1 discusses situations that demand 
remedial action* This is a quantitative assessment that requires 
measurement of the varying degrees of disparity between the learner's 
knowledge and the demands of the situation. This leads to the 
qualitative assessment of the knowledge lacking in the learner, as 
measured against the language of the situation. Part 2 discusses the 
nature, scope, and problems of error analysis* Of fundamental 
importance are: a deep analysis of type of error and reasons behind 
it; an understanding of the process of second language learning; aird~~ 
a description of the learner's model of the target language, as a 
basis for remedial treatment. A final conclusion is that the study of 
the learner's model needs refinement, as it can now reveal 
information only about the learner's code, not about his 
communicative competence* (AM) 
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%0UCATI0N*WiLFA»6 
NATIONAHNSTITUTBOF 

COUCATION^^^ ^^^^^ 

^RROfi ANALYSIS AND RjaiSDlAL TBAOHING. 

I^r. /. .f POINTS OF VtHWOR OP'NIONS 
FDUCM»ON POS.t.ON OH POt.CY 

It is now generally renoftni'sed that that branch of applied 
liuguistio activity which is usually called Error Ajialyais has two foncr- 
tionSt The first is a theoretical one and the second a practical one# 
The theoretical aspect of error analysis is part of the methodology of 
investigating the language learning process. In order to find out the. 
nature of these psychological processes we have to have a means of des- 
cribing the learner' u Jcnowledge of the target language at any particular 
moment in his learning career in order to relate this knowledge to the 
taaohirig he has been receiving. The piuctioal aspect of error- analysis 
is its function in guiding the remedip.i action we must take to correct 
an unsatisfactory state of affairs for learner or teacher • It is with 
this second function of error anrjysis that I m concerned to-day • I 
want to investigate what volo it plays in the specification and planning 
of remedial action. To do this we shall need to analyse in some detail 
the nature and cause of situations in which the need for remedial action 
seoms to arisot My talk will therefore fall into two parts - a dis- 
cussion of what is meant by remedial teaching on the one hand, and the 
nature, scope and problems of error analysis on the othert This will 
enable us to come to some general conclusions about the usefulness and 
limit at ioiiQ of orror analysis in planning remedial courseSt 

^ ? 

<:::) " 

<^ In general v/e can say that remedial action becomes necessary 

'*s^ v/hen wo detect a mismatch or disparity between the kuowl3d^ye, skill or 

ability of someone and tha demands that are made on him by the situation 
he finds himself in* ^^his general definition is true of all fields of 
htunnjri activity not just language teaching and learning# It could almost, 
servo as a definition of any 1 earn in g situationt //e reaerve the term 
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romedial, hcvever, speoifioally for those- situations v/hioh ooour oon- 
trary to our plans and expectations, whera tho doman.ds of th© situation 
oould not havG beon foreseen or, if foreseen, oould not have been 
avoided - that is, wher they lie outside the control of the language 
teaching planners, or the normal curriculum structure in an educational 
system. 

In our ordinary experience of everyday life, if v/e, as indivi- 
duals, foresee that some situation is going to malce demands on us which 
we judge we do not have the knowled.^e or ability to meet, we avoid that 
sibuationj but lihera ^ire many Cases where the languafje learner has no 
choice; this may happen v/ithin the educational system or outside it - 
where, for example, a learner or a group of learaers for v/hatever reason 
have nok been able to benefit by the teaching they have received and are 
retmiredto meet a new learning situation for which they , are consequently 
unprepared. Or, for example, outside the school system where a learner 
or a group of learners are required to make use of their knowledge of the 
language in somo task for which this knowledge is in some way inadequate, 
as frequently happens when students are required to use a foreign lan- 
gi^age in their university studies or in some professional occupation. 

The problem which faces those responsible for decisions con- 
cerning remedial action is twofold. They ntust first decide whether-, 
in c\ny particular case, remedial treakmont is called for and secondly, 
if it is called for, v/hat the nature gf such treatment should be^ Let us 
take these two problems separately. 

I suppose it is true to say that in many situations of language 
use there is some degree of mismatch between the knowledge possessed by 
someone and the demands of the situation. It is even true of native 
speakers. None of us possesses a complete and perfect knowledge of our 
own language. There are many situations which we avoid because we feel 
we are not equipped to cope linguistically with them* However, for the 
most part the mismatch is not so great that remedial treatment is 
necessary. This is true of many lariguage learners in many situations - 



they will, as we mig'hb say, 'get by' in those situations with the know- 
led^'O bhey possess, 'Phis level of rnismatoh is what we would oall an 
aooQptable decree of misrnatq h and does not require remedial treatment. 

The second level of mismatch is one in whioh the learner does 
not possess the necessary degree of knov/ledge to cope adequately with a 
situation, but has a sufficient basis of knowledge, together with such 
personality features as motivation and aptitude for learning, for him to 
be able to learn v/hat is demanded b^ the situation v/ith, or without, 
specific treatment. This is what we can call a remediable degree of 
mismatch . Whether we decide that formal remedial teaching is necessary 
or not in any particular case depends upon many factors - motivatiou, 
intelligence and aptitude being one set of factors, the cost-effectiveness 
of remedial treatment being ajiother. When well-motivated, intelligent 
and apt students find themselves in such situations, many will adapt 
quite effectively without treatment. In other cases, if only in order 
to promote thetr self-confidence, remedial teaching may be useful. 

The third level of mismatch is one in which the degree of mis- 
match between knowledge and the demands of the situation is too great to 
be remedied economically. In such cases there is no solution but to 
remove the learner from the situation. This we can all an irremediable 
d ecree of mismatch . Such* a situation occurs when a post-graduate 
student has bean accepted for studies in the university where a near- 
native knowledge of the language is required and his knowledge falls far 
short of this standard. 

Olearly, degrees of mismatch are infinitely variable in prac- 
tice. The real problem facing those concerned with remedial teaching 
is to determine in any particular case the degree of mismatch that exists. 
And here we are up against a seriows difficulty. How do we measure 
this? It is nob unlike the problem of measuring the degree of difference 
chat exists between pairs of different languages when we are trying to 
predict the amount of learning that the speakers of one will have to do 
when trying to master the other. In such situations we attempt to do 
this by comparing the two lai'ic;uages systematically. In the attempt to 



assess the degree of mismatch we may use language tests - this is what 
is often done and suoh tests are said to he predictive sinoe their* 
object isto predict how well a learner will cope with the naw situation. 
Such tests are, however-, quant it ative , not qualit at ivo f and as we shall 
see most, if not all, language tests at the present time must taice a res- 
trictive view of what is meant by a ' knowledge of a language' • I shall 
return to this problem again. Most often the degree of mismatch is as- 
sessed empirically or pragmatically by waiting to see how well the learner 
in fact copes with the new p^ituationj or- by self-assessment, when the 
learner himself decides how effectively he will cope with the new situa- 
tion. Such self-ass-^Bsment is usually highly unreliable. 

Once the need for remedial action has been established by one 
means or another, the problem of the nature of such action has to be 
solved - in other worda, we have to decide what aspect of knowledge, 
skills or ability the learner- lacks in order to cope with the situation. 
Whereas degree of mismatch is a quantitative assessment, the nat re of 

mismatch is a qualitative assessment. We can call this a problem of 

* 

diagnosis » This is essentially an applied linguistic problem, since it 
involves a study of the nature of the lefc-^rner's knowledge of the languag® 
(not a measurement of the knowledge); it involves drawing a picture of 
v/hat he knows and can do with what he knows. It requires some theoreti- 
cal answer to the quastioni what do we mean by a 'knowledge of' a lan- 
guage*? It is precisely at this point that, in my opinion, too many 
plans for remedial teaching full, because they are based upon an in- 
adequate model of a 'knowledge of a lan/juage' and often lead to merely 
repeating, or ' re-teaohing^ what has already been taught and possibly 
even already learned, instead of being based upon a careful study of 
the linguistic demands of the situation. 

In order to discover the nature of the mismatch which requires 
treatment we have^ then, not only to have some theoretical notion of 
whf;t is meant by a 'knowledge of a language' but also of what is meant 

r. 
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by Hhe language of a situation'* 

Up till reoently the notion of 'the language of a situation' was 
understood in terms of suoh categories as style, register, medium eto;., 
but reoen-; work in sooiolinguist ios has suggested that the attempt, to 
describe the 'language of a situation', suoh as 'medioal English' or 
'legal English' as a sort of 'speoial language' like a dialeot, in the 
sense of a'speoial oode' having its own syntactical peculiarities and its 
own vocabulary is, at best, only a partial explanation, and that the 
ability to oomrnunioato adequately ' in any situation involves more than the. 
possession of a oode* It. ia fundaiiient ally a problem of knowing how to 
^se a oode; what has been called a knowlodga^ of the 'speaking rules', 
since it is now becoming evident that there are rules for how to use the 
oode and to interpret utterances in the code. This rather more, extended, 
concept of a 'knowledge of a language' has been called 'communicative 
competence'. That ohare is more to a 'knowledge of a language' than* know- 
ledge of its structural rules, or of a code, is, of course, well known to 
teachers, who frequently meet students whose knowledge of the formal 
properties of the language seem to be rather restricted and who can 

nevertheless make use of what they know very effectively in quite, a large, 

are 

number of everyday situations of language use, while there .other students 

4 

who appear to have a good knowledge of the language code but nevertheless 
seem unable to use it effectively in the world outside the classroom. 
The 'lan^-^iage of a situation* then is more than a code; it is analysable 
in terms of the sort of functions language has in that situation - what 
language is used for in that situation. The analysis is in terms of 
suoh categories as speech acts or communicative functions . Unfortunately 
analyses of this sort are still in a fairly preliminary stage. The 
sooiolinguist j.o theoretical apparatus for analysis is still at a somewhat 
primitive level in comparison with that available for the analysis of 
lan^^xiage systems or codeSj and, of course, what we cannot describe we 
Cannot teach systemat ioally# Lerners may and ao, however^ learn much 
that .70 cannoc beach them. 
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The decision, then, whe t her remedial treatment is necessary or 
not is a problem of the degree of mismatch between knowledge of tho Ian- 
^y^uage and the demands of the sittiation, whilst the problem of the nature 
of the treatment depends on a study of what the learner knows and can do 
with his language and what the corrununicat ive demands of the situation 
are. 

Remedial treatment can, in theory, be applied in two direations:- 
bringing the learner's knowledge up to the standard required by thr^ 
situation or by bringing the demands of this situation into accord with 
the learner's abilities in the language^ The first is the usual solu- 
tion, but we cannot entirely neglect the second possibility. In most 
cases an opportunity to alter the situation favourably is not within our* 
power. This is certainly true where the situation is controlled by de- 
mands of a non-1 ingnistic sort^ For example, we cannot imagine changing 
the fact that the language of aviation is finglish, or, even if we accept 
^ that, changing the level of knowledge of English that is required by air- 
line pilots - our lives as air-travellers would be at risk! We may, 
nevertheless, be aTole to consider altering the situation within a school 
system where a i/oo rigid curriculiim is imposed by authority, one which 
takes too litble account, for instance, of the considerable variability 
that exists in learners' motivation, intelligence or aptitude^ Where 
remedial treatment is found necessary in a school situation we can say 
that nearly always it is the system which is at fault and not the quality 
of the teaching or, least of all, the fault of the individual learner. 
Where remedial treatment is regul'irly required in an educational system 
then there is something?; wrong with the system, ex\& it is the system which 
req uires remedy, no^ the learner. This may mean adopting more realis- 
tic norms/stuiidards given the particular sort of student We have^ or 
promoting alternative norrns/st andards for some sab-group of the student 
population. The particular solutioi depends fundajnent ally on the members 
of students in the vurious sub-groups, or the ability distribution in the 
student population^ 
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This loads me to my final point in the disouBsion of remedial 
beaching; the explanation of v/hy it is necessary. Generally speaking, 
those responsible for planning suoh treatment are required to oope with 
the problem a s it is rather than try to remedy the state of affairs by 
ohanginti" the system^ As we have seen, in many oases the situation lies 
totally outside the power of the remedial teaoher to influence. Suoh, 
for instance, is the case of students who require a certain degree of 
communicative comj etence to pursue higher studies at the university. V/e 
cannot expect university teachers to change their linguistic demands for 
the sake of a minority of students, or prescribe non-existent textbooks 
in the students' mother tongue in the place of those in English, fbr- 
example. Nor can we expect the remedial teacher to require that the 
teaching in the school system shall be adapted to the communicative needs 
of any single gi')up of learners - for example, that the ordinar y school 
.system should train English learner^;: to cope with commercial or technical 
situations cf language use. Problems of this sort are unavoidable pre- 
cisely because the school language teaching curriculum must be imprecise 
and general in its objectives in terms of communicative competence. 
School language teaching curricula can rarely have specific cominunicat ivo 
objectives. They will, perhaps inevitably though, train the learners for 
no particular situation of language use. It is for this reason (the 
impossibil ity of establishing clear objectives in most cases) that most 
language teaching in schools concentrates on teaching the •code* (i.e. 
the language system) rather than the 'rules of use/speaking', on the 
grounds that whatever elce a student requires in order to cope effectively 
with any situation of language use, he must have some •basic* knowledge 
ofthe language code - what is often called, perhaps .iiisleadinglyi the 
•common core* of the language. It is also for this reason, amongst 
others of a prao', ioal s^rt, that our measuring instruments (i.e. tests) 
can only measure adequately this rather restricted aspect of a •knowledge, 
of a Inn Tia^^eS and consequently why tests have a rather limited utility 
a^ predictors of performance in actual situations of language use* Mow it 
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is true that there are very few situations iiT* language use in vrtiiah it 
would be remotely possible ta measure a learner's suooess in his use of 
the language. But one of these is that of students studying at the 
university in a language othdr- than their mother tongue* To some degree^ 
in such a situation^ the oommurioative oompetenoe of a student in the 
foreign language must play a part in his aoademia suooess, though just 
how big it is as a factor may be impossible to determine. If such 
students' knowledge of the language oode is measured by existing tests 
and then the results correlated with the, students' results in aoademio- 
examinations one might be able to find out what part a knowledge, of the 
oode (note: the oode, not the use of the oode) played in the academic: 
perfcwrmanoe. Suoh an investigation has now been undertaken in the 
University of Edinburgh and it is encouraging to not 3 that a significant 
correlation between students' knowledge of the code and their ac;ademio 
examination results has been found. This has meant that the language 
tests we use can be used go predict, although not very precisely, a 
student's academic success. But what is particularly relevant is that, 
we c^n now identify fairly well on ihe basis of our test res^^lts which 
students do not require remedial treatment of their* English, whicli can 
benefit by it, and which show what I have called earlier an irremediable 
mismatch between knowledge of the language and the demands of the situa- 
tion. For theue latter there is nothing to be done but to send thom 
away from the univertxty, since it is not regarded as part of the: 
university's teaching function to provide full-time non- intensive language 
beaching courses in English. In other words, what they require is not 
remedial treatment at all, but a normal course in English* 

Wo may note, however, that this testing programme in Edinburgh 
merely measures the degi'ee of mismatch v\^ich.I spoke about and which 
enables us to identify ohat sub-group of students requiring, and able to 
benefit from, remedial treatment, out of the total group of foreign 
students; it does not tell us what the nadure of the remedial treatment 
should be# For that, as I have said, we need to knov/ the nature- of the 
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mismatoht In the example given it requires a desoription of the deniands 
of the aoadernio letvrning situation in bdrms of oommunioat ive skills* I 
axti to aa^ that there are now several groups vrarking on suoh an analy- 

sis. It also requiroa a technique for analysing the student's 'knowr- 
ledge of the lang-uage', not just his 'knowledge of the oode' (whioh is 
what our present tests can measure). 

It is now time to turn to my second topio-, that of error analy- 
sis. We do this in order to see to what extent and in what situations 
'error analysis*, as we oan now do it, may help us in assessing the 
student's 'knowledc^e of the language'. Error analysis is both an arxoient 
activity and at the same time a comparatively new one* In its old sense, 
it is simply tl^o informal and often intuitive activity of any teacher* who 
makes use of the utterances of his pupils to assess whether they have, or 
have not, learned the particular* linguistic points that he has heen try- 
ing to teach - it is, in other v/ords, an informal means of assessing and 
checking on a pupilfe progress. Most teachers are perfectly well able to 
give an account of the typical errors made by the students who pass 
through their hands; they often build up a useful list of so-balied 
common errors* Notice that this is almost always concerned with the 
student's knowledge of the code, and practiically never with the studqnt.'s 
communicative errors or failures* This is because, as we have already 
said, most classroom teaching still concentrates on teaching the. code and 
not communicative competence^ and because teachers are rarely in a posi- 
tion to oo^Qwe their pupils' performance of the language in real situa- 
tions of language use* In other words, most teachers simply do not 
know., from first-hand experience^ how well their pupils will perform when 
th.6y really have to use the language for communication; they can only 
guess; certainly the ordinary tests and examination results will not tell 
them reliably* Teachers necessarily rely on this intuitive analysis of* 
the students' knowledge to show them wnere the main learning pioblems of 
their etudentG lie, and also to guide their informal in-oourse remedial 
work* Th-.a most often takes the form of 're-teaching' that partiouHar' 
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bit of the language which has proved to be a 'problem - by re-teaching J 
mean simply teaching again by the same methods and with the same, materials 
the point in ^ uestion. In the event, vary often, a lot of work pro- 
duces relatively litfcle improvement. After all, if the first teaching 
did not produce the required results, thore is no obvious reason why the 
seoond teaching should do so (unless the first attempt was too hurried). 
Effective remedial teaching of this sort requires that we should under- 
stand the nature of the pupils's difficulties. In, other words, it is 
not sufficient merely to classify his errors in some superficial way, as 
is too frequently done, into errors of commission, omission, wrong 
S9q uence and wrong selection., but it requires a deeper analysis of the 
error-, leading to an understanding or explanation of the cause of the 
error. Only when we know why an error has been produced can we; set about 
correcting it in a systematic way« xnia .uS why • re-teaching' as a reme- 
dial procedure is so often unfl»oduct ive. Inasmuch as the errors were a 
result of the method of teaching in the first place, there is no reason to 
hope that simple re-teaching will quickly solve the problem. If, on the 
other hand, the errors were a natura l result of the learning process, such 
aS analogical errors , or of the nature of the pupil's 'lothor- tongue - 
transfer errors - then only a deeper understanding of the learning p2>ooess 
on the or.u hand, or a linguistic comparison of the mother tongue and the 
'.arget language on the other, will yield explanations. This is where 
knowledge derived from linguistic and psycholinguist ic theory comes in 
and why •error analysis^ is now increasingly engaging the interest pf 
applied linguist£3# Thi^ is because, as I said in my introductory re- 
marks, it yields insights into the langxiage learning process which will 
eventually have direct relevance in Ihe improvement of language teaching 
mat^,rials and methods, not only in remedial teaching but also in ordinary 
beaching. 

This is the way the applied linguist i^es the problem^ a Ian- 
i>nin,^;o learner is engaged in the task of discovering the system cr code 
of the target language* He does tnis by making for himself, usually 
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suboonsoiously, a set of hypotheses about how the language works on the 
basis of the language data which is available to him, that is, the 
examples of the language in their context. He makes use, of • oouree, in 
construct ing these hypotheses, of whaCever information or explanations 
may be given him by his teacher or the textbook, including, most im- 
portantly, any information from the context or from translation, about 
how these examples of the language are to be understooa or interpreted. 
Inevitably he will form false or provisional hypotheses, either- because 
the data is insufficient bo form correct hypotheses straight away or be- 
cause he receives misleading information about the language. ( I do not 
mean that the teacher gives him false information, but rather-, incomplete 
information or ambiguous information, so that he may perhaps quite, 
logically draw the wrong conclusions.) The hypotheses he forms are the 
basis on which his utterances in the language are produced. Inevitably 
some of these will be erroneous. The teacher makes it quite clear to 
him when this is so. The pupil then attempts to reformulate his hypo- 
thesis in a more adeq ui^te form on a re-consideration of the old data or- 
on the study of new data or explanations given by the teacheru The pupil 
then tries again. This time his utterances may be acceptable, or-, once 
again, erroneous. He reformulates his hypotheses if neoessary. And so 
on, iSach new hypothesis is, we hope, closer to the true facts of the 
target language. 

V/e can see from this analysis that at every moment in a learner's 
career he has what we oan call a 'grammar', that is, a set of rules for 
making sentences. The only thing is, of course, that the rules are not 
always those of the target language. He has what William Nemser has 
called an 'approximative system' (or others an interlanguage ) at each 
moment in his learning career* The applied linguist's study of the 
learner's lang-uago is aii attempt to characterise the 'approximative system* 
of a learner (or a sot of learne^rs) from the data of his utterances. The 
applied ling-uist is thus, tla-'ough this study, attempting to describe 
'the learner's language' at n,ny particular moment. To do this, however-, 
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he has to bake in\'>o aooount, of course, not jur^t those utterances which 
aro erroneous in terms of tho grammar of the target language but the 
who 1 e of the learno r's output. The t©bk is fundamentally the same as 
that of describing the language of the iufarit learning his mother tongue, 
or some other unknown language. It is Vv this means that we can draw up 
a picture of what, till now, I have called the learner's 'knowledge of 
the language'. It will be clear now that what this means is the 'model 
that the learner has of the target language'. The model is inaccurate,, 
in various renpects, but the model is always complete, it is a working 
model, a system, a language system, a grammar^ and can bo used for pro- 
ducing utterances which can be used for- communicative purposes, often 
q uite effectively. Let us baj q uitt5 clear about this. The learner's 
language at any puint in his career is syst emat ic and potentially funcr- 
tionaL* What the applied linguist's study of the learner's language 
cannot do, any more than conventional tests can do, is say anything re- 
liable about how effectively the learner can use his system in situations 
of real language use. In other words, the applied linguist's study of 
'learners' languages' tells us about their code , it does noii yet tell us 
anything interesting about their knowledge of how to use the code. On 
the other hand, we have already seen that there may be some connection 
botv/oon a knowledge of a code and its successful use. The conclusion v^e 
can draw from this discussion is that, since we must, teach the target 
language code, any technique whiioh enables us to describe the learner's 
code at any particular point in hib career will gjve us information of a 
detailed sort on which to base our remedial teaching if * we consider it 
necessary. We do this by comparing the learner^ s code as we have found 
it with the standard description of the target language's code and^ 
identifying the differences. , It is the account of the precise nature 
of these differences which gives us the information which enables us to 
'correct' the language learner's errors in a systematic fashion in our 
remedio.1 toaohing. 

Let me now summarise what I have said. Remedial teaching is 
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adjudged necessary when we d.lsoovor a mismatch between a learnor's (or 
group of learners') 'knowledge of the langxiage' and the linguistic de- 
mands of some situation in which he finds himself. This situation may 
be D situation of lanffliage learning , as we may find it within a aahool 
system, or it may be a situation of l^angua^e use , where the learner will 
have to use v/hat he knows for real comrnunioat ive purposes. The degree 
of mismatch determines whether and how much remedial teaching is 
necessary and is normally measured by language tests. We have seen, 
however, that these tosta; only measure tho degree of mismatch in terms of 
a knowledge of the language code which is itself only part of the know- 
ledge x»eq aired to use language functionally in a situation of language 
use. It may, however, be the principal type of knowledge heeded to cope, 
with a situation of language learning. 

The nature of .this mismatch determines the nature of the re- 
medial treatment. This cannot adequately be discovered by language 
bests, but requires an analysis of the situation of language use not only 
in berms of the nature of the language code used, but also in terms of' 
the types of discourse functions it involves. A parallel assessment of' 
the learner's code by means of 'error analysis' tells us the nature of 
bho differences betv/oen the learner's code and that of the situation, 
and provides us vvith the information on which we may base a systematic, 
remedial course. lirror analysis, however, cannot yet give us a clear 
and comprehensive picture of tho learner's communicative competence; it 
does nob enable us to predict how a particular learner will cope with 
tho demands of a situation of language use, though it will serve well to 
say how he v/ill perform in a situation of language learn lag j as I have 
iof ir;ed it. 

Lub uiG say finally that the sbudy of the learner's language is 
otiii in it'o infancy} we have yet bo perfect our techaiques. It re- 
q uires a good knowledge of linguistics to perform and is, thus^ at 
present not t\ boohniquo available to most present-day teachers* We have 
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not yeb oven started, for lack of both theory and methodology, to stuOy 
a learner's oommunioative oompetenoe. Until we oan, the design of re- 
medial programmes will remain as it is at present, very muoh an art, and 
dependent upon the experience, skill and ingenuity of the lang,tiage 
teacher* 
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